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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FAMILY. 

BY MONA CAIKD. 



PART I. 

There is nothing that appears to be more trying to the 
" natural man" than to be asked to dethrone for the moment, 
from his mind, the idols of the particular phase of society 
in which he lives, and to tui-n his eyes towards the great company 
of forgotten gods. It is so hard to realize that these grotesque 
images were at one time worshipped in fear and trembling, just as 
we now worship whatever image the power of the age may have 
set up for our adoration. With our untutored ancestors, as with 
us, fear was the ruling motive of the worship; with them, as with 
us, human sacrifice was the method of propitiation. 

No doubt in all ages there has been a tendency to take 
the ruling ideas of the time as fundamental and eternal, and 
even to look upon social institutions as many of the Brazilian 
and Portuguese traders regard the Indian picture-writings on 
the granite rocks in the Amazon districts — as the works of God. 
On any objection being made to this theory, the triumphant 
question is returned^ "And could not God make them?" — 
which, as the narrator remarks,* of course settles the point. 

Yet all history proves that society is in a state of perpetual 
motion, and that there is, perhaps, no set of ideas so fundamental 
and sacred that human beings have not somewhere, at some period 
of the world, lived in direct contradiction to them. We dare not 
trust even what we call instinct as a fixed quantity. There is, 
apparently, not one which the conditions of existence, the force 
of superstition, cannot overwhelm. Self-preservation would 
be classed among the universal feelings of mankind ; yet there 
are few savage tribes in which barbarous and painful ceremonies 
do not take place, while in India the practice of " suttee," and in 
many other countries the immolation of the wives and slaves of 

* '• Travels on the Amazon." Wallace. 
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a dead man, who are to accompany him to the next world, show 
how completely religious feeling or the force of public opinion 
can overcome the first instinct of our nature. 

The history of mankind is the history of its ideas. The same 
power rules from first to last — the power of thought. Brute force 
is always the instrument, the arm of the law ; but it cannot raise 
itself to strike without the command from above. Ideas, and 
these alone, hold in thrall the fundamental passions, and end by 
modifying them, changing their relations with other impulses of 
the nature, and guiding them this way or that, according to their 
sovereign pleasure. Nothing can stand against them. Like all 
powerful things, they are either beneficent and life-giving or they 
come to destroy. 

To study the customs, thoughts, and religions of different 
races at different times is to be forced to realize that our own 
ideas are merely an inheritance from the past, containing un- 
mistakably a large number of very barbarous survivals which we 
cherish with the same ardor as a little girl will hug the most 
archaic, effete, and mouldering old doll, because she has known and 
loved it for so long and cannot see in its tattered body and hair- 
less skull anything but charm and beauty. 

Nothing but a shaken confidence in the fundamental nature 
of our institutions can make it possible to judge them fairly, to 
trace them to their origin, or to recognize the true direction of 
social progress. Progress, indeed, is not inevitable, but it is to 
society what the development of mind and character is to the 
individual. It is, perhaps, man's nearest approach to creative 
experience. Still, it is not impossible to forego that experience. 
Sir Henry Maine* has pointed out how few progressive nations 
there are, and how vast an area of the globe is inhabited by people 
who have remained in a practically stationary condition for cent- 
uries. He gives, among other instances, China and Persia; Spain 
being, in modern times, an example of social stagnation. The cause 
of this state appears to be the restrictive effect of the religion, the 
changeless order of ideas, which makes a spellbound people, inac- 
cessible to new views of life that would lead to altered action. 

Progress is not an automatic force which goes on working, 
in spite of all opposition. There is a disposition to look upon 
it in that light, and to see for ourselves no danger of crystalliz- 
* "Ancient Xiaw,'' 
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ing, as other nations have done before us, under the influence 
of certain fixed ideas. The danger in this country is certainly 
remote, but there are many causes at work tending to exhaust 
our vitality, and in these circumstances it cannot be said 
that the risk is absolutely non-existent. Confucius has spoken 
the word of enchantment which holds the Chinese millions 
under an unbroken spell : in this country and among English- 
speaking people, Mammon is making a gallant attempt to pro- 
nounce a similar incantation. It is, at least, not inconceivable 
that he should succeed. 

Money being regarded as the most important thing in life, the 
struggle to acquire it tends to absorb the energies and to turn away 
the thoughts from alien topics. Men and women are disposed to 
take things as they are, to get the best they can out of the exist- 
ing order, for themselves and for their families, without caring 
what that order may be, or how many are wounded and lost in the 
struggle. The disabled are not in a condition to protest to any 
purpose ; they are looked upon as embittered by ill-success : the 
prosperous do not think of complaining of that which has brought 
them ease and honor. 

There is not only this circumstance tending to preserve from 
disturbance all existing facts, but the powerful force of religion 
and the terror of any idea that seems to threaten the sacred struct- 
ure of society. 

In order to realize how completely all our notions of social 
and family ties are matters of the moment, historically consid- 
ered, and not of eternity, it is necessary to become more or less 
familiar with the customs of our ancestors in remote ages. 

Among primitive peoples we find notions of right and wrong 
flatly contradicting not only our own, but those of other tribes, 
sometimes contiguous ; and on no subject have they been more at 
variance than on that of the relations of the sexes. Brute force 
has had far less to do with these relations than has been gen- 
erally supposed, although when once legal right and might be- 
came united, might took advantage of the situation. An increas- 
ing body of evidence points to the original organization of the 
family through the mother, and not through the father (as has 
been already pointed out*), showing that something other than 
mere force was the director of the earliest human relations. 

* " Marriage." Westminster Review, August, 1888. 
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It is evident that the idea of kinship in primitive communities 
attached itself exclusively to the mother and her relatives. His- 
torically speaking, the notion of kinship through the father is a 
thing of yesterday.* This condition of things is attested not 
only by legends and national poems in nearly every country, but 
it still exists among some Malay and African tribes, though it is 
fast dying out in Sumatra under the influence of Islam and 
through contact with Europeans. The male line is beginning to 
take the place of the female ; the mother's power is declining. 
Still the semando, or marriage, places man and wife on equal 
terms, and each is protected by a contract made by the respective 
relatives. Lippert declares himself to be convinced that the 
idea of an exclusively maternal kinship was at one time extended 
over almost the whole earth, f McLennan says :| "We shall 
endeavor to show that the most ancient system in which the idea 
of blood relationship was embodied was a system of kinship 
through females only." Bachofen devotes himself to proving the 
same point. 

Remnants of this social condition in Africa are exceedingly 
numerous, and in many cases it still exists intact. Lippert alludes 
to the case of the Balondas, a tribe on the Zambesi, of which Liv- 
ingstone gives an astonished account. Among these people the 
man, on marrying, is obliged to accompany his wife to her kraal, 
where he has to supply her with firewood, and must on no account 
undertake work for any other person without her consent. In 
case of separation, the children belong, as a matter of course, to 
the mother. A transitional form of this practice is found among 
many other tribes, the husband going to live for a year in the house 
of his bride. By this time the custom is merely a survival, for the 
rule of the father is fully established ; the unmeaning habit of 
spending the first year in the woman's home showing the singular 
tenacity of an idea which at one time ruled the community. 
There are many instances of this incorporation of the son-in-law 
in the maternal household, where he was treated, in some cases, 
as a sort of slave — a startling contradiction of all our ideas of pa- 
triarchal rule. We are living under a slowly-disintegrating pa- 
triarchal system and find it difficult to realize any other. 

* " Primitive Family.' Starcke. 

t " Die Geschichte der Familie.' Julius Lippert. 

t "Primitive Marriage." 
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That this arrangement is founded, as so many take for granted, 
in the very constitution of human nature, nobody who considers 
the facts of primitive man can continue to believe. Not " nature," 
apparently, but the mode of making a livelihood, determines 
whether the mother or the father shall hold the family or group 
together and hand down the name to its members. Agriculture 
was the women's industry ; the herding of cattle or hunting of 
wild animals that of men, who seem not to have meddled with 
husbandry till comparatively modern times. Agricultural tribes 
usually traced kinship through the mother, while those who 
tended flocks and herds had an agnatic system of relationship, 
counting it only through the father. 

These facts have been brought into prominence by recent 
writers, but mention is made of them by Sir John Lubbock, 
among others, before attention had been specially turned to the 
subject. In his " Prehistoric Times," published in 1869, he says : 

" Indeed, If there be two possible ways of doing a thing, we may be sure that 
rome tribes will prefer one, and some the other. It seems natural to us that descent 
should go in the male line; but there are very many tribes in which it is traced 
from the mother, not the father." 

He goes on to state that in Tahiti neither father nor mother is 
the head of the family, but the son, the father being merely 
trustee for his son. In Australia, he continues, the son gives his 
name to the father ; in New Zealand the youngest son succeeds 
to the property,and among the Wanyameuzi it goes not to the legit- 
imate, but to the illegitimate, children. There seems to be noth 
ing in the eternal nature of sons or fathers, or wives or mothers, 
that determines their position or function in the tribe. 

Startling is the account given by JNTachtigal (quoted by Lip- 
pert*) of the robber tribes of the Sahara. The husband takes his 
bride to his own house for seven days, but after that she returns 
to her parents. When she speaks to him, she turns away her 
face, and avoids mentioning his name. He loses his own name 
entirely, and is called the father of his wife's children. His 
wife's relations avoid speaking to him ; if he is sitting among a 
company of men and his father-in-law comes in, he rises hastily 
and goes away. The ingrained enmity between a mother-in-law 
and her daughter's husband is carried to painful lengths among 
the Kaffirs, where the latter will not so much as mention her 

* "Die Oe$chichteder Familie," page 44. 
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name. This inimical attitude is regarded by Lippert, Bachofen, 
and others as pointing to an earlier age of mother-right, the 
resentment being caused by the encroachment on that right by 
the man. This feeling is probably mixed up with the resistance 
which the family used to offer in earlier times to the forcible 
carrying-off of its daughters by men of another tribe. 

The survival of this custom (as is well known) shows itself in 
the marriage rites of innumerable countries ; a pretence of force 
on the part of the bridegroom and unwillingness on that of the 
bride being as necessary a part of the ceremony as the giving ol 
the ring among more civilized people. In the "Arabian Nights " 
the same pretence is exemplified. To neglect these details would 
be looked upon as "bad form." In one South American tribe 
the couple run away together and return after three days. The 
well-bred mother of the bride, if she has any respect for herself, 
at once turns her back upon her son-in-law, and refuses to speak 
to him for a year. In all probability she has previously done all 
she could to bring about the match, but the customs of good so- 
ciety oblige her to behave in this manner after the success of her 
efforts.* 

The transitional stages of tribal life are most remarkable and 
puzzling, for the customs seem to have neither object nor consist" 
ency, and can only be explained by assuming the persistence of an 
older social order. There seems to have been among primitive people 
the idea that a woman must be provided with independent property 
on her marriage. Originally she remained at home and shaved in 
the goods of the community or family, but as it became the custom 
to go to the husband's home, her relations provided her with 
what was called in Germany the Oerade, or woman's heir-loom. 
Starcke speaks of it as the part of the common property set apart 
for inheritance by women, as the Hergew&te (weapons and armor) 
was the inheritance of the men. 

The Morgengabe was the bridegroom's contribution to this 
provision for his wife. It consisted in " such horses, goats, and 
swine as go before the herdsman" (vor dem Hirten gehen). So it 
is writteD in the Saxon land law. f It is curious to notice that, 
when the patriarchal order became established, this same Gerade 

* Lippert, page 49. 

t The ancient custom of the herdsman follotoing and not leading his charges is 
here exemplified, 

VOL. CL. — NO. 403. 45 
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(Mitgift) becomes the property of the husband, and the wife is 
expected to bring it as a dower. What was originally the safe- 
guard of her independence thus becomes a tribute which she has 
to pay to her lord and master. 

It is not very easy to trace the transition from the matriarchal 
to the patriarchal age, but we see here and there signs of the two 
systems working side by side. Perhaps the custom of buying a 
wife was the earliest step in the patriarchal direction, although in 
many cases the purchase does not seem to abolish the rights which 
the woman enjoyed under the earlier system. Gradually, how- 
ever, this purchase system led to a new mode of regarding the 
marital relationship, and, above all, it affected the idea of parent- 
hood. Up to this time the father was not regarded as having 
any particular connection with his children ; very often he did not 
know them at all ; and if he belonged to a tribe which traced its 
kinship through the female line, his own children were not his 
heirs, but the children of his sister. McLennan says that no 
Nair knows his own father, and every man looks upon his sister's 
children as his heirs. "He would be considered as an unnatural 
monster were he to show such signs of grief at the death of a child 
which he might suppose to be his own as he did at the death of a 
child of his sister." * 

The distinctly paternal feeling is not an attribute of primitive 
man, and its development appears to depend on certain social con- 
ditions, which lead to a new set of associations, awakening, among 
other sentiments, the vanity of the man who thinks that all 
the good qualities of his children are inherited from himself, while 
their faults he traces cheerfully to their mother. For long after the 
father had become head of the family and possessor of his wife by 
right of purchase, he rested his claims upon the children solely on 
the fact that the mother was his property ; not upon the fact of 
his fatherhood. That fatherhood per se has any claims is a purely 
" unnatural" idea, if by "natural " we imply what most people do 
mean by it — innate and aboriginal, f 

* " Primitive Marriage." McLennan. 

t It is amusing to contrast with these facts the speeches of several illustrious 
opponents of the Custody-of -Infants Bill, 1886. Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
said that he was "old-fashioned enough to believe that by the law of nature and the 
law of God the father was the person who ought to have the care of his child," and 
that to act on the proposals of this bill would be " to disregard rights held sacred 
from the beginning of our polity and resting on far deeper foundations than most 
Cf those which we have deemed firmly established." Lord Bramwell thought that 
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That fatherhood has been a juridical relationship, even under 
patriarchal conditions, is proved by innumerable indications, 
direct and indirect. The old Jewish law which obliged the 
brother-in-law to marry the widow and " raise up seed " to his 
dead brother is a case in point. The children born under these 
usages were considered as the sons of the dead man. There is a 
similar custom in India, called the niyoga, which permits the 
same practice during the lifetime of the husband of a childless 
wife. It is entirely for his behoof, for there is among these peo- 
ple, as among the Chinese and many other races, an intense anx- 
iety to have a son who can perform for the father the rites of the 
dead. Among the Ossetes (according to Starcke) the children 
of successive marriages are all ascribed to the original hushand, 
and they inherit his property. If a widow lives with several other 
men, her children are all legitimate ; and in Assam, where wid- 
ows may not marry again, their children are nevertheless free 
from any stigma, coming under the protection of the dead hus- 
band's name.* 

Starcke speaks of the juridical character of fatherhood, "of 
which we have given so many instances," and shows that it 
rested entirely on the fact of the possession of the mother. 
While she lived in a state of comparative freedom the notion that 
any one but herself could make a claim to her children seems 
never to have entered into a man's wildest dreams : it needed a 
civilized age to arrive at that culmination of injustice and in- 
consequence which we now try to poetize and defend, as best we 

the proposed clause (which gave powers to the mother as well as to the father in the 
care and education of the children) " would really add another to the terrors of 
matrimony." " There might be nothing wrong in the husband's conduct, yet because 
his wife entertained different views from him as to the bringing-up of the children, 
he was to be subjected to the annoyance and expense of legal proceedings." Lord 
Bramwell had asked the opinion of a learned judge who had as large an experience, 
in his judicial capacity, of matrimonial differences as any man, and his learned friend 
had said : "If two men ride on one horse, one must ride in front." It appeared to 
be a foregone conclusion who that " one " ought to be. Lord Bramwell also ob- 
jected to the clause on the ground that it might "require the court to make an order 
the effect of which would be to transfer the control of the children, which the father 
now rightly possessed, to both father and mother. That would be a dual control of 
the most vicious kind." 

* Speaking of the children of a wife who, in the transition age, is allowed to re- 
turn to her home after she has borne a certain number (three or five, according to 
the tribe), Lippert says that the new system is strikingly indicated by the fact that 
now the children remain with the father. " Sie gehoren eben nicht mehr jener 
(the mother), sondern dem, der diese gekavft hat, so vrie die Friichte dem gehoren 
der den Baum gekavft." 
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may, with cheap sentiment and an appeal to what we are pleased 
to call " Nature." Until that word can be used with some little 
intelligence, it would be useful to banish it entirely from dis- 
cussion. " Nature " is made into the prop of all human arrange- 
ments that happen to please popular prejudices ; but nobody re- 
members that "Nature" supports equally a great many things 
at which popular sentiment shudders. The only thing that we 
can yet be quite sure of in regard to "Nature" is that she is not 
a set of permanent, invariable laws. She is infinitely variable, 
adaptable; she is perpetually recreating herself and assuming new 
forms and new developments. 

We have the most varied evidence respecting the lives of races 
in different climates and conditions ; at times even in apparently 
exactly the same conditions, as in Sumatra, where there are two 
forms of marriage, the one involving the male line of succession, 
the other the female. It is interesting to notice that in the first 
(implying the male line) the husband buys his wife, while in the 
second the woman's family buys her a husband, who has to leave 
his own home and go to that of his wife, where he is treated 
partly as a kinsman, partly as a slave. The acme of horror, from 
a masculine point of view, is reached among the Kooch tribe, 
where the husband is subject to his wife and mother-in-law ! 

The connection between the purchase of the wife — with the 
consequent claim upon the children — and the establishment of the 
male line is in this instance clearly seen. We can gather from this 
and from other evidence, direct and indirect, in what manner our 
modern system became inaugurated. In Sumatra it would de- 
pend entirely upon the wealth of the woman's family whether she 
bought a husband and handed down her name to her children, or, 
on the other hand, whether he bought her and transmitted Ms 
name to posterity. "Nature" has evidently been altogether left 
out of account in the arrangements of these singular people. The 
same lack of obedience to her dictates is exemplified in the two 
great systems of primitive marriage, exogamy and endogamy, — 
the one insisting upon marriage with women outside the tribe; 
the other as strenuously enjoining marriage within it. 

Among the Circassians even the serfs are forbidden to marry 
one of the tribe. McLennan quotes from Bell's " Journal in Cir- 
cassia" the incident of an unlucky steward or confidential agent 
of Bell's host, to whom the man had fled for protection. He had 
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fallen in love with and married a woman of his own tribe, and 
had thus become liable to punishment. The incident brings be- 
fore the mind a very singular condition of affairs from our point 
of view, for this man had been living "in a fraternity of thou- 
sands of persons, between whom marriage was absolutely prohib- 
ited." This surely indicates an amount of self-control which civ- 
ilized man does not feel himself called upon to exercise. Facts, 
indeed, seem to point to a most unexpected conclusion regarding 
the position which the passional impulses take in primitive com- 
munities, as compared with others. Marriage appears to have 
been regarded as an affair of state rather than of attraction or im- 
pulse. 

Children were deemed of enormous importance in the patri- 
archal age, for then the number of a man's children and de- 
pendants marked his rank in the community; and there was, 
besides, a very strong feeling about having sons to carry on the 
name, to perform the rites of the dead, and to bring offerings to 
the fane. It was these considerations which appeared chiefly to 
provide the motive in primitive marriages. 

No matter under what aspect uncivilized man is considered, 
he contradicts all preconceived notions as to his fundamental 
instincts and their action on his life : not one instinct is appar- 
ently beyond the power of opinion, prejudice, or religion. It is 
difficult to find any trait that is quite invariable. Even modes of 
expressing feelings by gesture are not the same universally. Sir 
John Lubbock gives some amusing instances of this fact. The 
Malays always sit down on speaking to a superior ; the Todas of 
the Nilgherry Hills show respect by " raising the open hand to 
the face, resting the thumb on the bridge of the nose "; in an- 
other district it is good form to turn one's back on a person in 
sign of respect, " especially when speaking to him." According 
toFreycinet, "tears were recognized in the Sandwich Islands as 
a sign of happiness"; blushing is said to be unknown among the 
Brazilian Indians, but after long intercourse with Europeans 
the weakness begins to appear. 

As regards what is considered proper and improper in the 
matter of clothing, of course there is no standard other than cus- 
tom. Wallace tells us of the women of the Amazon districts who, 
in deference to European feelings, sometimes wore a few depreca- 
tory garments ; but when they did so, they used to feel extremely 
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uncomfortable and lacking in those feelings of delicacy proper to 
their sex. Lubbock goes on to point out differences in the ideas 
of virtue. " The Sichuana language," he says, "contains no ex- 
pression for thanks ; the Algonquin had no word for love ; the 
Tinne no word for beloved ; mercy was with the North American 
Indians a mistake, and peace an evil; theft, says Catlin, they call 
' capturing ' ; the first virtue is revenge." Cunning and deceit are 
also much admired.* 

" Is a man to starve," said an African indignantly to Captain 
Burton, " while his sister has children whom she might sell ? " 
This remark is also quoted by Lubbock, as well as Muller's asser- 
tion that in Peru it was thought shocking for a woman to bear 
twins ; she was driven out of society, and the poor twins were 
given to the wild beasts. The writer concludes his account of 
these customs by saying : " I cannot indeed but think that the 
differences observable in savage tribes are even more remarkable 
than the similarities." 

All this goes to prove the apparently fortuitous nature of 
human ideas and customs, and makes it at once easier and more 
difficult to understand how it is that certain developments of ab- 
original notions have taken place in civilized societies, to the ex- 
clusion of others. The establishment of the patriarchal rule is 
probably due to the fact of the temporary weakness and engross- 
ing cares involved in motherhood ; so that whenever some varia- 
tion in the life of a community occurred, tending to alter the 
balance in favor of masculine rule, that advantage would not be 
likely to be lost. A new custom would thus grow up and become 
fixed. 

Gradually the old reverence for the mother died out, and she 
was treated more and more as a chattel and a slave. In the old 
days the husband had in many cases been subjected to the 
tyranny of his wife's family : he now had his revenge. It is not in 
average human nature, as hitherto existing, to possess and not to 
abuse absolute power. The history of woman from the time of the 
general establishment of the rule of man is tragic in the extreme. 
No one will ever know the worst of that tragedy, for a terrible 
silence hangs over it, as over the sufferings of all helpless and 
disfranchised classes. Adaptation, however, appears to be in- 
variable among organic beings, to enable them to survive the 

* " Prehistoric Times." Sir John Lubbock. 
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conditions that would otherwise destroy them ; and to this law 
can be referred the greater number of those characteristics which 
are said — often with mere parrot-like iteration — to belong es- 
pecially to women. 

The power of undisturbed association of ideas in creating 
belief, and in lulling the objections of the reason and even of the 
heart, has never been sufficiently realized. In spite of the 
astounding evidence of history, few people are able to believe that 
human beings can be strongly influenced by anything short of 
standing armies and a body of police, the majority entirely for- 
getting that they themselves are living under the thrall of estab- 
lished ideas, that this subtle, ubiquitous power directs the whole 
tenor of their lives, even to " what they shall eat, what they shall 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed." 

When sacrifices of children were made to Moloch, it was neces- 
sary that the parents should offer them voluntarily ; otherwise the 
gift was of no avail. " The parents stopped the cries of their 
children by fondling and kissing them, for the victim ought not 
to weep, and the sound of the complaint was drowned in the din 
of flutes and kettledrums. Mothers, according to Plutarch, stood 
by without tears or sobs ; if they wept or sobbed, they lost the 
honor of the sacrifice, and their children were sacrificed notwith- 
standing."* Such is the power of ideas! Year after year the 
great metal image, with its fierce internal fire, stretched out its 
arms, and mothers brought their children and delivered them 
over to the idol. 

As soon as the woman ceased to be protected by the force of ideas 
— 'as soon, that is to say, as she lost her position as head of the 
family — her downward path was certain. There were no senti- 
ments of justice, on general grounds, among savages; their con- 
duct was actuated by custom exclusively. We find, therefore, 
that women have been subjected to cruel ill-treatment, not only 
among savages, but among civilized people. The present forms 
of cruelty are direct descendants from the customs of patriarchal 
ancestors, f 

« " Phoenicia." George Rawlinson. 

+ McLennan quotes Sir George Grey's account of Australian wooing, which 
brings home to us the kind of existence the women of these tribes lead. " Even 
supposing a woman to give no encouragement to her admirers, many plots are laid to 
carry her off, and in the encounters which result from these she is almost certain to 
ivceive some violent injury, for each of the combatants orders her to foUow him, 
and, in the event of her refusing, throws a spear at her." 
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Capture-marriage seems at one time to have been very wide- 
spread, and marriage by purchase became the practice 
among many endogamous tribes. Exogamy seems almost to 
imply marriage by capture. Writers do not appear to have 
agreed that there ever was a period of unlimited promiscuity. It 
is held by some that there always existed a tendency to form into 
groups with a woman as centre. Polyandry is regarded as an 
earlier practice than polygamy. Polyandry, in different forms, 
has been traced almost universally ; often in what is called its 
higher stage, when the men who had one wife between them were 
all brothers. In that case, all her children were regarded as the 
offspring of the eldest brother. 

Volumes might be filled with instances which show how little 
ground there is for the common opinion that, in all essentials, hu- 
man nature tends to organize the family relationships on the same 
plan, the sexes remaining practically unvaried in their place and 
function in the state. That such fundamental facts about mankind 
have existed from the beginning of the human race is one of the 
gigantic fallacies upon which we have built so many theories and so 
many institutions. Not only do races differ in social forms and rela- 
tions, but even virtue and vice change places. There are countries 
where parricide is described as " not a crime, but a custom " ; 
there are others where the father, or, rather, the head of the family, 
is regarded almost as a god. 

Ideas of what is becoming and attractive also vary in such a 
manner as to lead one to despair of ever finding a rational philo- 
sophic theory of the beautiful. In Guinea the men have their 
skin ornamented with elaborate patterns, like a Morris wall-paper, 
and in the Deccan the women present an effective cutaneous ap- 
pearance resembling flowered damask. They cut the designs on the 
flesh with as much heroism as the modern civilized woman pinches 
in her waist or the civilized young man wears intolerable collars. 
In some cases there appears to be a sort of beginning of landscape 
art on the bodies of these devoted savages. The dread of pain 
seems to deter them not at all. 

Among many races there is no fear of death, as, for instance, 
the Paraguays, the Feejeans, and the negroes of Dahomey. The 
Chinese seem to share this indifference, since among them, as is 
well known, a man condemned to be executed can buy a sub- 
stitute. 
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Primitive notions of religion are only less remarkable than 
some modern ones. Savages often get angry with their gods ; 
indeed, even the Eomans used to lose patience and take to ston- 
ing the sacred images. The Nicobar Islanders put up scarecrows 
to frighten away the deity, and Burton once heard an old Esca 
woman, who was suffering from toothache, offer up the following 
prayer: "0 Allah, may thy teeth ache like mine! Allah, 
may thy gums be as sore as mine are now!" 

That primitive people have no narrow preconceptions as to 
the personal appearance of their deities may be gathered from the 
fact that "when the missionaries introduced a printing-press 
into Feejee, the heathen at once declared it to be a god." * 

In short, we are forced either to give up even an occasional 
glance at the primitive habits and ideas of mankind, or to resign 
ourselves to surrender any pet theory about " human nature " which 
we may happen to cherish. And having submitted to that pain- 
ful sacrifice, we are rewarded by finding another belief in the 
place of the former one, which is, after all, more inspiring. "We 
discover that "human nature" need not be a perpetual obstacle 
to change, to hope, and to progress, as we have hitherto made it ; 
but that it is the very instrument or material through which that 
change, that hope, and that progress can be achieved. 

Mona Caibd. 

* " Prehistoric Times." (Quoted by Lubbock from Kotzebue.) 



